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A Job For All Hands... 


This is implicit in the new school lunch 
law which presents the States and com- 
munities with an opportunity—nay obli- 
gation—for developing their own school 
lunch programs fitted to local needs but 
in line with nutritional standards set up 
by the Secretary of Agriculture. 


To facilitate this team work, Production 
and Marketing Administration, USDA 
recommends that school lunch advisory 
committees be set up in the States. In 
this way the program will profit from the 
advice and support of such interested 
groups as the State nutrition committees, 
parent teacher organizations, and other 
civic groups working together on the 
committee with technical advisors such 
as State extension leaders, State home 
economics supervisors and technicians 
from the State agricultural colleges. 

At the local level, many communities 
have set up similar committees to work 
with the sponsor of the school lunch 
project. This is highly desirable, as 
school lunch programs can develop their 
full potentialities only with community 
support and understanding. In order to 
develop a program suited to individual 
needs of the community, it is important 
that these advisory committees represent 
the lay person’s viewpoint as well as 
having the help of the technical specialists. 

Washington can’t do the school lunch 
job alone. Nor under the law is it per- 
mitted to do so, if it would. This 
emphasis on local responsibility is, as it 
should be, in the interest of democracy and 


a stronger school lunch program. For 


it’s administratively efficient as well as 
psychologically sound that the State, the 
local community and the Federal Govern- 
ment each do the job it is best equipped 
to do. 

Under the law the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture has the responsibility for setting up 
and maintaining school lunch standards 
based on tested nutrition research. With 
its facilities for research, the Department 
of Agriculture is able to make the necessary 
studies to carry out this provision of the 
law. It can do this not only in its labora- 
tories in Washington but through co- 
operative studies made with the States. 

The new school lunch act offers an 
opportunity not only to see that children 
get more adequate food than they’ve been 
having. It’s also designed to promote new 
and increased uses for abundant foods. 
From the standpoint of national economy 
as well as nutrition, it is important to 
make the best use of foods in seasonal 
abundance. For the present, food short- 
ages place the emphasis on full use of 
plentiful foods to avoid waste. 
future it’s important to maintain and 
increase markets for abundant foods to 
prevent farmers from disastrous losses 
which could be a prelude to a depression. 
It was to avoid such a contingency, that 
Section 32 of Public Law 320, was enacted 
by the Seventy-fourth Congress, enabling 
the Department of Agriculture to purchase 
foods to support prices and to direct them 
from regular trade channels. 

At that time low farm prices and low 
consumption due to unemployment and 
world wide depression were piling up 





farm surpluses. The Department of Agn. 
culture with large amounts of food on its 
hands which it had bought to support the 
prices of agricultural products donated , | 
portion of this food to feed children g | 
noon. ( 

And school lunches did help materially to | 
serve the aims which brought them to life 
By 1941 the Department of Agriculture 
was donating foodstuffs to 66,000 schools 
at the rate of 56 million pounds a month, | 
When the war came the Army announced 
that large numbers of men were being 
rejected because of disabilities directly 
traceable to nutritional deficiencies in 
childhood and youth. The need for feed. 
ing our children well and training them 
in proper eating habits was emphasized, 

Congress convinced of the need of con- 
tinuing the school lunch program ap. 
priated money to carry it on through the 
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war. At the time the present bill was Sev 
passed 48,000 schools and approximately 
7,000,000 children were receiving ae org 
the benefits of school lunch. You 
The passage of the new school lunch bill | | 
widens the opportunity for more States! - 
and communities to take part. and 
There is no better channel for promoting h 
the use of abundant foods in acceptable} they 
ways than the school-lunch program. The, 
school lunch set up provides an outlet od Th 
temporarily “‘surplus’’ foods into non). ' 
competitive channels in a situation which | — 
makes it possible to advise how the food om 
can be used to best advantage. If children} met 
become accustomed to eating these foods} ""% 
in acceptable forms, the habit and the —— 
liking will persist—and so future markets the 5 
will be developed. Amer 
Another responsibility placed on the odied 
Secretary of Agriculture by the new school-} V1" 
For the lunch bill is to inform schools concerning The 
foods that are in abundant supply and that 
to suggest ways to use those foods so that} Pass¢* 
school-lunch sponsors can comply with the — 
provision which requires them to feature slidin 
abundant foods as far as practical. of the 
Here again the research facilities of the} 
Department of Agriculture will be needed - - 
to develop new and acceptable ways to ux - he 
abundant foods. rte 
( 
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Seventeen young people's 
organizations join in United 
Youth Conference to battle 
world hunger* by producing 
and conserving all the food 


| they can. 


The President’s Famine Emergency Com- 
mittee has taken on some junior partners— 
32 million of them to be exact. 

Representatives of 17 youth organiza- 
tions, speaking for boys and girls from all 
sections and groups of the country and all 
the many races and creeds that make up 
America, met in the White House on July 
15 to map plans for a food-saving, life- 
saving Campaign. 

These kids mean business, you will find 
that out before very many weeks have 
passed. Now that they are on the job, 
no well-intentioned but sometimes back- 
sliding adult is likely to escape the dragnet 
of their reminders that: The food emergency 
is not over; people are hungry; the need to save 
food continues. 

The 34 teen agers who attended the 
White House meeting heard the hard 
facts of famine on the highest authority. 
From the lips of President Truman, 
Courtney C. Brown, Vice Chairman of the 
Famine Emergency Committee, Under- 
Secretary of Agriculture, Norris E. Dodd, 
Secretary of Commerce, Henry A. Wallace, 
and other top Government officials, as well 
as eyewitness observers from the world 
hunger fronts, they learned that we must 
not relax out efforts to produce and save 
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A world that’s half hungry is unsafe. 
tions are developing a growing sense of world citizenship—are fighting famine. 


food, if we are to avoid the reappearance 
of starvation before the next harvest. 

In the light of this knowledge, the 
young people made their plans to mobilize 
American youth for action against food 
waste. One of their number, the youthful 
president of the Future Farmers of America, 
presided at the planning meeting. Repre- 
sentatives of all 17 youth organizations 
had their say, in the pooling of ideas and 
experiences for food-saving projects. 

The 34 teen agers who met in the White 
House have been invited to serve as a 
national committee auxiliary to the Presi- 
dent’s Famine Emergency Committee. 
Locally, boys and girls of the 17 youth 
organizations they represent are banding 
together to form community committees 
of young people who will aid local famine 
committees. 

Roll call of the groups that have banded 
together to push food conservation is, of 
itself, impressive. They include: Boys’ 
Clubs of America, Boy Scouts of America, 
Camp Fire Girls, Youth Department of the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference, 
4-H Clubs, Future Farmers of America, 
Girl Scouts, Junior Red Cross, National 
Federation of Settlements, National Jewish 
Welfare Board, New Farmers of America, 





Boys and girls in their schools and youth organiza- 


New Homemakers of America, Salvation 
Army, United Christian Youth, Young 
Men’s Christian Association, and Young 
Women’s Christian Youth, Young Men's 
Christian Association, and Young Wom- 
en’s Christian Association. 

With such an up-and-coming set of 
young people on the march against waste, 
garbage cans had better prepare for lean 
days ahead. Careless cooks are hereby 
served notice to go slow on scarce foods, 
lest they earn a stern reprimand from 
junior. Finicky eaters, too, had better 
speak up before their plate is loaded down, 
unless they want to be reminded by missy 
that clean plates are etiquette nowadays. 

Such a crack-down is not official, you 
understand, part of a new youth code to 
reform grown-ups, or anything like that. 
But kids are direct and thorough, as 
parents who were pressed into scrap- 
saving campaigns during the war by their 
crusading children will testify. What is 
more, kids practice what they preach and 
influence their playmates to conform. 
This alone is bound to add up to a sizeable 
saving when 32 million kids rally to the 
job. - So everybody, get on your mark, the 
youth food-conservation drive is coming to 
town. 
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Official statement of Chester Davis, 
chairman, in welcoming the support of 
youth to the Famine Emergency Commit- 
tee was: 

‘Tam satisfied that no part of the popu- 
latior would be more zealous in conserva- 
tion and food production matters than 
young people. They bring enthusiasm, 
intelligence, and organization to our 
efforts. In behalf of the President's 
Famine Emergency Committee, I very 
heartily welcome their participation.”’ 

Token of the sort of thing boys and girls 
will be doing in their big drive for the 
Famine Emergency Committee are the 
many splendid things they are already 
doing individually and as organizations. 
All over the country, little people and 
little groups have been thinking of ways 
to help the hungry and putting their 
thoughts into action. 

What one small person can do in the 
face of the vast need seems small indeed, 
if looked at alone. But it is part of child- 
hood’s wisdom to see the importance of 
little things in their true perspective. 


word, Girl Scouts at Pueblo, Colo., have 
embarked on a project to save part or all 
of their candy and ice cream money to 
purchase relief food and clothing. On 
cook-outs, Girl Scout groups make bread 
sticks of corn meal and pancakes of buck- 
wheat flour to save wheat flour. Boiled 
dressing is substituted for mayonnaise to 
save oil. To help members reach the 
objective of saving a pound of scarce food 
each week, the Girl Scout organization 
has issued charts on which they can check 
off plentiful substitute foods eaten. 

The same undaunted spirit moves other 
groups of young people so that however 
limited their means to serve individually, 
in the aggregate they have rolled up an 
impressive record of service. 

During 1944, for instance, over half a 
million 4-H Club members grew home 
gardens which added to 128,523 acres’ 
worth of fruits and vegetables to the 
Nation’s food supplies. They canned 
over 17 million quarts of food, too, and 
raised 163,647 acres of corn, and more 
than 10 million chickens and turkeys. 





EXIT THE “EXTRAS”! 


(A Voluntary Pledge) 


| DON’T need that after-show hamburger. 
| DON’T need that midnight lunch. 

| DON’T need between-meal snacks. 

| DON’T need these “extras,” while 


others starve. 


DO YOU? 








By saving a pound of food a week, for 
instance, Girl Scouts figure they can save 
almost 15,000 tons of food for the hungry 
in 6 months. Suiting the action to the 
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A food-saving motif runs through the famine emer- 
gency issue of the American Red Cross News Service, 
which carried this voluntary pledge. 


This year, 4-H members are continuing 
their food production campaign and at the 
same time striving to save scarce grains 
for famine relief. As part of the national 
4-H Food-for-Famine Relief program, 
these farm boys and girls conducted a 
poultry-culling campaign during May and 


June. The purpose was to help feed 








This Girl Scout is adding to world food 


stocks by canning corn. You can help too. 


starving children by culling poor-laying 
hens. The goal was to save 70 million 
pounds of grain. Urge to the drive was 





the knowledge that the grain saved from | 


feeding four lazy hens would keep an 
European child. 

Symbolic of the growing recognition by 
rural young people of their world respon- 
sibility, delegates to the recent national 
4-H encampment adopted a new pledge 
which reads, “‘I pledge allegiance to my 
club, my community, my country, and 
my world.”’ 
pledged allegiance only to their club, com- 
munity, and country. 

Even very young people have very 
sound ideas to contribute to famine relief. 
Take the case of the small son of an 
UNRRA employee who had heard much 
of the suffering of boys and girls in the 
devastated lands. 

“I don’t have to have a cake at my 
birthday party, do I mother?’’ he asked. 


His mother agreed that omitting the | 


cake would save scarce flour, fats, and 
sugar. So instead, the children had ice 
cream and a big bow! of oranges from six 
of which sprouted lighted candles. The 
children liked the innovation and carried 
the oranges home as party favors. 
Through its close contact with the 
schools and the ready response of children 
to appeals to aid the suffering, the Junior 
Red Cross was able to distribute check 
lists on food conservation to 22 million 
housewives throughout the country in a 
very short time. By rating themselves on 
this check list, homemakers could see 
whether they had been doing their share 
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In the past, 4-H members | 
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YWCA girls, Girl Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, Jewish young people, 
and other groups compare rations here and abroad—vow to help. 


for famine relief and improve their score for 
the duration of the emergency. 

By way of an incentive for contributing 
to famine relief and of increasing their 
knowledge of other lands, boys of the 
International Club of the Boys’ Y. M.C. A. 
in Washington are making a study of con- 
ditions in a number of war-torn nations. 
To date they have sent over 2 tons of food 
and clothing to Holland, Greece, Italy, and 
France. What they have learned has made 
them anxious to do all they can—not 
only through contributions but by saving 
food. 

When Girl Reserves of the Y. W. C. A. 
plan parent and daughter banquets, they 
have 16 food-saving points to guide them. 
Sometimes the 16 points are distributed 
to the guests as ‘‘favors.’’ A number of 
Y. W. C. A. girl groups have canvassed 
their communities to get friends to sign 
on the dotted line to save food. Then 
long lists of signatures appended to a food- 
saving pledge have been mailed to Presi- 
dent Truman. 

Churches of all faiths have been active 
in enlisting the support of their young 
people in famine relief. Usually their 
gifts are not segregated but the pennies 
and dimes and dollars which they have 
saved and given have helped swell the 
total. 

Typical of the pledges taken alike by 
Protestant, Jewish, and Catholic children 
is this vow repeated by a Sunday school 
primary class at All Souls’ Unitarian 
Church in Washington: 

“When boys and girls in many other 
parts of the world are suffering and dying 
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through lack of food, we pledge ourselves 
never to waste any, never to eat more 
than we need, to give of our abundance 
that they may live.”’ 

This wish to help is shared by children 
all over the country and finds expression 
in many ways. Letters to UNRRA, many 
of them written in round childish script, 
give eloquent testimony of youth’s aware- 
ness of its responsibility to save and share. 

From an eighth-grade class in a Los 
Angeles junior high school came this letter 
to Fiorella LaGuardia, Director of 
UNRRA: 

‘Please find money order for $20.70. 
Our social living class of the Central 
Junior High School, Los Angeles, collected 
the money for UNRRA. Our class of 41 
students, representing 15 different nation- 
alities collected this money . . . Some of 
us gave up desserts on Mondays and Fri- 
days to contribute to this fund. We give 
you this money to do with as you think 
best.’ 

And from the other side of the country, 
from New York City, came this letter: 

‘We of the Dalton School realizing the 
plight of starving Europe are sending you 
a check for $175. We are able to do this 
because both the faculty and students have 
decided to do without certain food at their 
school lunches for the rest of the term. 
We hope this money will be used for the 
purchase of food as we feel this is the most 
urgent need. Another check for the same 
amount will follow next week.”’ 

And so it goes. 

In Lexington, Ky., the 44 boys belonging 
to the LaFayette-Bryan Station Chapter 





Primary Sunday school class of All Souls’ Unitarian Church, 
Washington, D. C., pledge to save food for the hungry overseas. 


of the Future Farmers of America helped 
in the operation of a community cannery 
which conserved 32,274 cans of food in 
1944-45. Chapter members culled 1,000 
hens which would have consumed large 
quantities of badly needed grain without 
adding many eggs to the Nation’s food 
supplies. 

In many parts of the country, Campfire 
Girls solemnize the taking of a food- 
saving pledge with a candle-lighting 
ceremony at which a vacant place is 
reserved for the invisible guest. The 
girls enter the ceremonial room carrying 
unlighted candles and pledge cards which 
their mothers have signed. They take 
their seats in a circle leaving one place for 
the invisible guest whose place is marked 
by anempty bowl. After a talk on famine 
by the group leader, the girls rise and drop 
their pledge cards in the bowl in solemn 
promise that they will help fill the bowls of 
the hungry. As each girl drops her pledge 
in the bowl, she lights her candle. The 
ceremony closes with the reading of an 
appropriate poem, such as these lines from 
the Vision of Sir Launfal: 


‘“Not what we give, 
share— 
For the gift without the giver is bare. 


but what we 


Who gives himself with his alms feeds 
three— 
Himself, his hungry neighbor, and Me.”’ 


Such is the spirit of youth—the thought 
which promises to give great force to the - 
movement to mobilize America’s 32 
million young people to save food for 
humanity. 
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Why are clothing and yard goods still scarce? 

Why can’t we get better material in ready- 
made clothing and by the yard? 

What can I, as a consumer, do to get fast- 
color, pre-shrunk, sturdy fabrics that will 
justify the time and effort I put into making 
them into clothing for my family and furnish- 
ings for my home? 


These questions come often to the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
textile specialists. Everyone seemed to 
expect that, by some stroke of magic, 
retailers would be able, immediately after 
VJ-day, to fill their shelves with an un- 
limited supply of all the clothing and piece 
goods that had been missing during war 
years. Now, over a year has passed and 
essential clothing and staple yardage are 
still scarce. It will be some time yet 
before stores are again abundantly stocked 
with a wide variety of yard goods and 
ready-to-wear clothing. 

There are many reasons for this. In 
the first place, whenever any industry loses 
a vast number of experienced workers 
within a relatively short time, as many 
textile mills did during the war, it takes 
a long time to get back into normal pro- 
duction. The highly skilled labor re- 
quired for many operations in textile 
manufacturing is always more or less 
scarce. Besides, many textile workers, 
some of whom literally had grown up 
in their jobs, learned new trades during 
war service and are being lured to other 
occupations. This means that new work- 
ers must be recruited and trained— 
which inevitably slows up production. 

During the war many looms that 
ordinarily produced civilian household and 
clothing materials were diverted to making 
fabrics for the armed forces. It will 
take time to change these looms back. 
Also, machinery in the textile mills and 
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the reasons why. 
to future buying. 


in the garment trades, too, run almost 
continuously, being stopped only long 
enough to be cleaned and oiled and to 
have the necessary repairs made. Much 
of this old equipment is worn out and 
must be replaced before textile manu- 
facturing can go on. 

Right now there is the largest potential 
market for yard goods and clothing of all 
kinds that this country has ever seen. 
Normally, a homemaker buys or makes 
some house dresses, overalls, shirts, and 
underwear for the different members of 
her family every few months. This she 
has not been able to do in recent years, 
henceeverything on hand has been mended, 
made over, or handed down as long as 
possible. 

Added to this drain on the textile output 
are millions of new consumers. Service 
men and women returning to civilian life 
have to be outfitted with several changes 
of everything, to say nothing of the textile 
demands of new babies. Also there are 
many new homes to be equipped for the 
first time. Then too, do not forget this 
country must still supply a vast amount of 
clothing and yard goods to devastated 
Europe. 

Normally several months elapse from the 
time fabrics leave the loom until they 
reach the sales counter. This is due, in 
part, to the necessity of having a sizeable 
stock of goods on hand before an article 
can be offered for sale. In nearly every 
instance the backlog of clothing and 
fabrics—or inventory as the storekeeper 
calls it—was wiped out during the war 
and as yet has not been restored. The 
consumer’s backlog is gone, too. So, 
for some months to come, yard goods and 
essential articles of clothing will be 
grabbed up about as fast as they are put 
on the store counters. 





Clothing and yard goods are still hard 
to find. Prices in general are still high 
Here are some of 
Also some guides 








Remember—when the war began we had 
a big reserve of yard goods and clothing 
and it was 2 or 3 years before these items 
became critically scarce. When the fight- 
ing stopped, just a year ago, we had no 
stockpile from which to draw while the 
mills were getting back to peacetime pro- 
duction and while a reserve supply of 
goods was being accumulated. 

The poor quality of wartime materials, 
whether sold by the yard or used in ready- 
made clothing, stems from several causes. 
At the outset of the war very little was 
known concerning how strong a fabric 
should be or how many yarns it should 


have to the inch to give good wear; how | 


much sizing was permissible without 
affecting quality; or how well it should 
resist abrasive wear (rubbing). Conse- 
quently, the Office of Price Administration 
and the War Production Board had little 
to guide them in setting quality floors 
for civilian fabrics. 


Since only limited quantities of certain | 
kinds of fibers and yarns were available: 


for use in civilian textile goods, the 
War Production Board reasoned that it 
would be better for everyone on the home 


front to have some cloth, poor though it | 


might be, than for a few to have a little 
bit of good material. Therefore, the 
mills were required to make as much 
cloth as possible from the relatively 
small amounts of textile materials allotted 
to them. 

We escaped clothes rationing but in so 
doing we were less fortunate in one respect 
than the British. There, a‘‘ utility cloth” 
designed for service was made for civilians 
who wanted durable fabrics for theif 
money and ration allotments. Here, we 
had to take our chances that the new 
fabrics we were able to buy would give 
good wear. 
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Textile Survey 


When clothes and yard goods are scarce, 
poor in quality and high in price, one 
always thinks conditions are worse in his 
locality than in any other. However, 
judging from an extensive study conducted 
by the United States Bureau of Human 
Nutrition and Home Economics concerning 
the quality of certain essential fabrics 
available to consumers in the District of 
Columbia and four States, during the war, 
the textile situation seemed to be pretty 
much the same the country over. 


Cooperating with the Bureau in this 
study were: The State Universities of 
Minnesota and Tennessee, the State Col- 
lege in Washington and the Agricultural 
Experiment Station in each of the three 
States; the Ellen H. Richards Institute in 
Pennsylvania State College and the Penn- 
sylvania State College. 

In all five sections of the country, fabrics, 
particularly cottons, were scarce. Some 
of the small cities had none of the cotton 
and few of the rayon materials included 
in the study. 

Of the nearly 400 cotton, rayon, wool, 
and part-wool fabrics bought in retail 
stores in 15 cities in the 5 areas during 
the fall of 1944, few good quality mate- 
tials could be found. In fact many pre- 
wat good quality, staple fabrics, such as 
S0-square percale and 2-ply broadcloth, 
were no longer made for home folks. 


All cooperators reported a great deal of 
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misrepresentation and mislabeling of fab- 
rics. 

Few fabrics were labeled *‘ preshrunk’’ 
and most of them shrank a great deal both, 
in length and width when washed or 
cleaned. Practically all of the mate- 
rials—cotton, rayon, and wool alike— 
were faded by washing, light, and per- 
spiration. 

Some of the fabrics contained an exces- 
sive amount of sizing (starch, resins, and 
other finishing materials), in several 
instances amounting to more than 10 per- 
cent. 

These findings should put consumers on 
the alert. As the textile industry gets 
back to normal production, more and 
better fabrics will appear on the market. 
This does not necessarily mean, however, 
that the materials will be wholly satis- 
factory from the buyer’s point of view. 
Textile manufacturers have for a long time 
gone on the assumption that no complaint 
from consumers indicated satisfaction. 
Every one knows this is not necessarily 
true. 

Now it’s time for consumers—both 
men and women—to get together in groups 
sponsored by such organizations as the 
extension service, parent-teachers organ- 
izations, local home economics associa- 
tions, and women’s clubs, and find out 
what makes for good service in a fabric. 
Then, as a group, demand that manufac- 
turers make clothing and household fabrics 
that meet those requirements—fabrics 


“Only 5 yards to a customer!” 
is the rule at yard goods coun- 
ters in many stores all over the 
country. Pent up demand far 
outruns production, and will 
for some time to come. 


that are preshrunk, color fast, sturdy 
enough to withstand reasonable wear, and 
labeled so that you know what you are 


buying. 
CPA has just announced that the low- 
cost clothing program will continue 


through the third quarter of 1946. This 
means that manufacturers who receive 
certain types of matcrials pledge them- 
selves to make it up into low-cost type 
clothing—men’s shirts and shorts, over- 
coats and suits, women’s house dresses, 
etc. 

CPA is also warning designers and pro- 
ducers of women’s clothing all over the 
country that women’s clothes must be 
made according to present CPA style 
restrictions, L-85. This applies partic- 
ularly to the length and sweep of skirts, 
length and circumference of sleeves, and 
regulations governing jackets and coats. 

So get away from the wartime attitude 
of being glad to get anything. For when 
stores can provide an abundance of mate- 
rials it is time for homemakers to think 
about getting quality for their money. 

Fiber is the point to check first. Is the 
material made of cotton, linen, wool, silk, 
rayon, or a mixture of fibers? Each has 
certain characteristics of its own; and un- 
less you know what fiber is being bought, 
it is impossible to get satisfactory service 
from a fabric or to give it- proper care. 

The purchaser needs informative labels 
on fabrics—labels that give the fiber 
content in terms of percentage. Indefinite 
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Will it fade? Laboratory colortastness 
test will give answer for these samples. 


statements such as “‘silk and acetate’’ are 
of no help. ‘Silk and acetate’’ may 
mean a material that is only 5 percent 
acetate, or one that is almost entirely 
acetate. Fortunately, with the Wool Prod- 
ucts Labeling Act, fabrics must be labeled 
with the exact amount of wool they 
contain. 

If a fabric contains only one fiber, it 
may sometimes be identified by a simple 
test. For example, when a lighted match 
is touched to an untreated, all-cotton 
material, it burns quickly with a yellow 
flame that flashes along and is difficult 
to put out. The burning cloth gives off 
an odor of burning paper, burns almost 
completely, and leaves practically no ash. 
Mercerized cotton burns a little less 
rapidly than the untreated, and what ash 
there is, is black. 

In cottons, as with other materials, 
greatest satisfaction comes from fabrics 
that are woven firmly enough to hold their 
shape and that have a pure finish, virtually 
free from removable sizing substances. 
Take, for example, two qualities of muslin. 
A good-quality muslin ‘has a smooth, 
firm texture due to uniform yarns regularly 
spaced throughout the cloth. It looks 
practically the same after washing as 
before because the body depends upon the 
amount of cotton put into the yarn, not 
upon a finishing process or sizing material. 
A poor-quality muslin, on the other hand, 
has uneven yarns, perhaps defects in the 
weave, and excessive sizing that gives 
body to the fabric when it is new but dis- 
appears in the washing, leaving the cloth 
limp and porous. 


Wool fabrics are of two types—-woolens 
and worsteds. Most woolens have a 
fuzzy, warm-looking surface as their nap 
more or less obscures the weave. Asarule 
the cloth feels soft, fluffy, and springy, and 
is usually less firmly woven than a worsted. 
Very interesting two-tone novelties are 
produced nowadays by mixing angora 
rabbit hair and the down of goose or duck 
or ostrich feathers with wool. The feath- 
ery down gives a “‘frosted’’ look to the 
cloth because it usually dyes a lighter 
color than does the wool; but being short, 
the down soon wears off and leaves bare 
spots. 


The heavy napping in woolens some- 
times covers defects in the yarn and 
weave, particularly in the coarser, lower- 
quality fabrics. It may also weaken the 
cloth, especially if so much fiber is pulled 
to the surface that little remains in the 
yarn to give strength to the material. 


Yarns in woolens are soft, woolly, and 
loosely twisted so that the fabric can 
be napped easily. The fibers in these 
yarns are entangled, crisscross, and are 
short, usually not over 4 or 5 inches in 
length. 

In contrast to woolens, worsteds have 
a distinctly visible weave. Worsteds feel 
wiry and somewhat harsh; they have a 
clear-cut surface free from nap: and, as 
a rule, they are firmly woven. Yarns 
in worsteds are tightly twisted, smooth, 
and hard. They are made from the 
longer, more lustrous, hairlike fibers 
which are combed as well as carded so 
that they lie fairly straight and parallel 
in the yarn. 

The fiber used in wool fabrics may be 
wool—sometimes called virgin 
wool—or it may be reworked wool. 
Reworked wool is made from worn-out 
and discarded wool clothing and other 
similar fabrics, from manufacturing waste 
and scraps of new wool cloth, such as 
cuttings from tailor shops and garment 
factories. These are all disinfected, 
cleaned, torn apart, and respun, usually 
with some new wool or other fibers. 
Such a fiber is likely to be broken and 
shorter than new wool. However, its 
length depends upon the quality of the 
original fiber and the care with which it 
has been reclaimed and respun. The fact 
that an article contains some reworked 
wool does not necessarily condemn it, 
nor does the fact that it is made entirely 
of virgin wool always mean that it will 
give long wear. Wool in its virgin state 


new 





has more resiliency, warmth, and Strength 
than the same wool after it has been 
reworked or reclaimed. 


Rayon is defined by the Federal Trade | 
Commission as being the manufactured { 
textile fiber or yarn produced chemically | 
from cellulose or with a cellulose base. — 


i 


Three types of rayon—viscose, cupranm. | 
monium, and acetate—are made in this | 
country at present. The viscose and | 
cuprammonium have many of the same | 
chemical properties as cotton. These | 
types also burn like cotton and except for | 
crepes, can be washed the same as any fine 
cotton materials. However, since all } 
rayons are weaker when wet than when) 
dry, they require careful handling. 


, 
; 


Acetate rayon, on the other hand, is| 
cellulose acetate and has properties differ. | 
ent from those of cotton. When touched 





How strong is it? Here a technician counts 
number of yarns to the inch to find out. 


with a lighted match it blazes, pucker, 
and curls as it ‘‘melts’’ into a hard, brittle, 
globular mass. It dissolves in acetone, 
the liquid commonly used to remove 
fingernail polish, and in chloroform, both 
of which are sometimes found in spot 
removers. Pressing with a hot iron makes 
acetate rayons brittle and sometimes melts 
them. 


Final Word 


Even during the war some manufac 
turers maintained their standards ané 
labeled cotton goods with color-fast 
guarantees and the amount of residud 
shrinkage in the fabric. No doubt 4 
production gets back to normal mot 
manufacturers will follow the example. 


Wool, of course, has to be labeled in 
accordance with the Wool Products Label: 
ing Act of 1939. 

Material in this article, except for Civilian Producin 
Administration information, prepared by Bess Monism 
Acting Head, Division of Textiles and Clothing, BHNHE 
USDA. 
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A Generation 


A thirty-seven year record 
of what we've eaten in the 
United States. More of some 
things—less of others, with 
a steadily improving nutri- 
tional average. 


War and food shortages notwithstand- 
ing, Americans ate better during the past 
war than at any other time in the past 
37 years. 

This record of progress toward better 
nutrition was revealed by a recent study 
by the Bureau of Human Nutrition and 
Home Economics and the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics analyzing food sup- 
plies that went into the Nation’s kitchens 
during the years from 1909 to 1945. 

This chance to take a backward glance 
into American nutritional history comes at 
a challenging time, when America as the 
world’s best fed Nation is faced with the 
responsibility of sharing its food with 
hungry millions overseas. Though the 
report does not editorialize, the facts on 
food supply trends underline the need for 
American homemakers to use food wisely 
and to waste nothing, so that nutritional 
standards in this country will be main- 
tained and ac the same time we can meet 
our obligations for famine relief. 

During the recent war Americans stepped 
up consumption of milk, eggs, meat, 
poultry, vegetables, and fruit. These 
increases, coupled with the enrichment of 
white flour and bread, were largely re- 
sponsible for raising the nutritional level 
of the American diet. 

Except for protein, recent wartime 
consumption levels were higher for all 
nutrients studied than during any year 
since 1909. This means that Americans 
have been getting more calcium, ribo- 
flavin, iron, B vitamins, and vitamins 
A and C in their food than at any time 
in the past 37 years. 

While per capita caloric value of food 
that went into American kitchens during 
the war was also down from the peak of 
1909, it was still more than enough to 
meet health requirements—suggesting that 
we can still safely reduce our calories to 
help people in famine areas reach bare 
subsistence levels. 
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American consumption figures are aver- 
ages for the country, based on per capita 
food supplies. The report refers to ‘‘ap- 
parent’’ food consumption. This means 
the food that goes into American kitchens. 
The home economists who made the study 
did not hazard a guess as to how much 
food value is wasted via the garbage can 
or wasteful cooking methods. Nor does 
the study show wide variations in food 
distribution among different income groups 
and sections of the country. It does 
show, however, that America’s food sup- 
plies during the last few years have been 
sufficient to provide families of the coun- 
try with adequate diets, if food was 
shared fairly and used wisely—and in- 
dicates a national trend toward better 
eating. 


Changes in Consumption of Major Foods 


Following are some striking changes 
that have taken place in food consumption 
in this country during the past 37 years: 

Consumption of citrus fruit has risen 350 
percent since 1909. 

We are eating about a third more 
tomatoes than we did between 1909 and 
1936. Consumption of this important 
source of vitamin C began to zoom after 
1936. 

We are eating 30 percent less potatoes 
and grain products than we did in 1909. 
This change in our food habits largely 
accounts for the drop in the calorie value 
of the food we consume, though recent 
shortages in fats and oils have been 
another contributing factor. 


of American Food 





Fluid-milk consumption reached new 
highs during World War II. This is due in 
part to substitution of milk for other 
foods, greater consumer purchasing power, 
and emphasis on the high food value of 
milk. Consumption of milk products 
(not counting butter) increased from 169 
quarts per capita in 1909 to about 257 
quarts in 1945. 

Consumption of fresh leafy, green and 
yellow vegetables rose about 20 percent 
between the end of World War I and 1941, 
then climbed to a new high in 1945 when 
consumption of cabbage, lettuce, and 
Carrots was very high. 

Consumption of canned leafy green and 
yellow vegetables in 1945 was four times 
greater than in 1909. 

We have been eating only about half as 
many apples in the past few years as we 
ate before the First World War. 

Dried fruit consumption rose 50 percent 
during the 37 years from 1909 to 1945. 
Much of this increase was due to larger 
amounts of prunes and raisins we have 
been eating recently. 

Meat consumption has varied through 
the years with supplies and incomes, but 
dropped rather consistently from 1909 
to the middle 1930's. Consumption was 
high in 1934 when drought forced heavy 
slaughter but was low agafn the following 
year. During recent war years, meat 
consumption again reached the high 
level of the years before World War I. 

Per capita consumption of poultry, 
game, and fish has remained remarkably 
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constant through the passing 
though it increased during the war. 

Americans set new records for eating 
dry beans, peas, and nuts during both 
world war periods. Peanut consumption 
was particularly high from 1942 to 1945. 

Egg consumption has had its ups and 
downs since 1909, increasing sharply since 
meat has been short. 

Melon consumption went up to around 
30 pounds per capita after World War I 
and has fluctuated rather widely around 
that rate since 1921. 

Before World War II military demands 
cut civilian supplies of canned fruits, 
annual consumption rose from 3 pounds 
per capita in 1909 to 19 pounds per capita 
in 1940 and 1941. 

Sugar consumption has zigzagged up 
and down during the 37 years since 1909. 
After reaching a high level in the years 
1925-30, ic slumped during the depression. 
Then consumption mounted sharply in 
1941 but dropped again due to war 
shortages. 

Consumption of fats and oils, including 
bacon and salt pork, rose from 59 pounds 
per capita in 1909 to 66 pounds in 1923 
and has stayed around this higher level 
until last year when short supplies cur- 
tailed consumption. 

Through the years, Americans have 
tended to drink more coffee and less tea. 
Until war cut supplies, cocoa consumption 
showed an upward trend. 


years, 


Changes in Nutritive Value of Our Food Supplies 
CALORIES.—Though the per capita 


calorie value of American food supplies 
was somewhat lower during the recent 
war years than the peak daily average of 
3,560 calories in 1909, it is still well 
above minimum requirements for a good 
diet. Food supplies available for American 
consumers in 1945 were sufficient to allow 
a per capita diet of about 3,350 calories 
daily, as compared to the 2,600 calories 
required. This suggests that many fam- 
ilies may buy food providing more calories 
than they need and that some of these 
calories are wasted. Low point in our 
calorie consumption was the 3,170 daily 
average in 1935. That year, we were 
suffering from the depression and the 
drought. 

CALCIUM.—Calcium is needed for nor- 
mal growth—for strong bones and teeth. 
Increased consumption of milk and milk 
products (not counting butter) largely 
accounts for the steady rise in amounts 
of this important nutrient. 
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We Ate More .. . 





We drank more milk during World War Il than ever before. 


quarts of milk products (except butter) per person. 





Tomato consumption rose about one-third 


during this period—most of it since 1936. 
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In 1945 we consumed 257 
Average for 1909, 169 quarts. 


Four and a half times more citrus fruit con- 


sumed in 1945 than in 1909. 


Egg consumption did not increase sharply Consumption of fresh leafy, green, and 


until 1945, when a new record was set. 


yellow vegetables increased strikingly. 
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We're eating about half as many apples 


as we did before World War I. 


fruit con- 


909. 


IRON.—Iron is another mineral essen- 
tial to health. With the decline in con- 
sumption of grain products and meats 
from 1909 to 1933, less iron was available 
for the average American diet, as meat and 
gtains supplied about half the iron in the 
average diet. With the bread and flour 
enrichment program and the increased con- 
sumption of meat, poultry, and fish during 
tecent war years, the per capital supply of 
iton going into the Nation’s kitchens rose 
36 percent. 

VITAMIN A.—This is one of the vi- 
tamins needed for growth and for healthy 
teeth, bones, and nerves. It is important 
for good skin lining to nose and mouth, 
and like other vitamins helps guard against 
infections. Shortage of vitamin A causes 
night blindness. 

Amounts of vitamin A going into Ameri- 
can kitchens have increased fairly steadily 
since about 1925, when the average per 
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Our consumption of wheat and other grain products declined by one-third during the 
37-year period. We now use less flour and bread but eat more breakfast cereals. 





Our consumption of potatoes and “sweets” 


declined steadily during the 37 years. 


capita supply was 7,100 International 
Units per day. During 1945, the average 
per capita supply rose to 9,900 Interna- 
tional Units daily—almost 40 percent 
above the 1925 low. 

Increased consumption of leafy, green, 
and yellow vegetables accounts in large 
measure for the big jump in vitamin A 
value of our food supplies in 1945 as com- 
pared to the prewar years, 1935-39. Vic- 
tory gardens made an important contribu- 
tion toward this improvement. 

B VITAMINS.—Supplies of two B 
vitamins, niacin and thiamine, going 
into American kitchens rose during recent 
war years to a peak above earlier consump- 
tion. Consumption of riboflavin, another 
B vitamin, also went up during the war. 

Thiamine-—Thiamine has been nick- 
mamed the morale vitamin because it 
helps to keep people cheerful. When 
people get too little thiamine in their 


food, they often have poor appetites, a 
slow heart rate and ‘‘that tired feeling.”’ 

The rise in thiamine levels after 1935 
was due chiefly to increased supplies of 
meat, poultry, and fish and to enrichment 
of white bread and flour which began 
in 1941: 

Riboflavin.—This B vitamin is needed 
for health and normal growth. If the 
body gets too little riboflavin, ugly sores 
may appear around the eyes and mouth, 
and eyes become weak and bloodshot. 

Increased milk consumption has boosted 
the amount of riboflavin in American 
diets during the recent war years. En- 
richment of white flour and bread increased 
riboflavin available for average diets in 
1944 and 1945 about one-eighth above 
what it would have been without enrich- 
ment. From 1940 to 1945 average per 
capita supplies of riboflavin increased 
almost one-third to 2.5 milligrams. 

VITAMIN C.—Ascorbic acid or vitamin 
C is the vitamin that prevents scurvy. 
Since 1930, the amount of vitamin C in 
foods consumed by American families 
has increased sharply until the 1945 level 
was 40 percent higher than the 1930 level. 
Vegetables grown in victory gardens are 
responsible for part of the increase in 
vitamin C supplies. Increased consump- 
tion of citrus fruit accounts for much of 
the recent and long-term improvement 
in America’s vitamin C situation. Less 
of our vitamin C comes from potatoes than 
did 37 years ago when we ate more of them. 


RECORD OF PROGRESS 


These increases in per capita supplies of 
various important nutrients show that 
Americans have been making definite 
progress toward better diets during the 
last 37 years. Close reading of the year- 
by-year record reveals that there have 
been set-backs from time to time in this 
steady progress. After the drought and 
during the depression years, for instance, 
consumption of some important foods 
slumped. However, the general trend 
through the years has been toward better 
eating. The record shows that our food 
supplies during recent years have been 
sufficient to provide everybody with 
enough food to meet nutritional needs, if 
distributed in accordance with need. 

This in turn underlines the necessity 
during the present famine emergency for 
American families to use their food wisely, 
to consume no more than they need, and 
to waste nothing. 
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Permanent legislation makes school 
lunches law of the land. It means that 
instead of continuing on a year-to-year 
basis, school systems in the various States 
can develop long-range programs in line 
with the blueprint laid out by Congress. 

Three big reasons why Uncle Sam has 
big stake in promoting school lunches are 
listed in the new National School Lunch 
Act: 

As a measure of national security. 

To safeguard the health and well-being of the 
Nation's children. 

To encourage the domestic consumption of 
nutritious agricultural commodities and other 
food. (Now food is short and food-saving 
the watchword but this looks to a time of 
greater abundance, recalls a time when 
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Ve seluool lunch bell wings agin | 


Now school lunch is here to stay. 

With the recent passage of the National 
School Lunch Act, a good midday lunch 
for school kids takes its established place 
in the school system. 


food was wasted because no way had been 
devised to get it to the people who needed 
it. But even now in time of shortages 
there is opportunity and necessity of mak- 
ing good use of available foods to provide 
school children with nourishing meals. ) 

For these three reasons, the law declares 
it to be the will of Congress to ‘‘assist the 
States, through grants-in-aid and other 
means, in providing an adequate supply of 
foods aad other facilities for the establish- 
ment, maintenance, operation, and expan- 
sion of nonprofit school lunch programs.”’ 

While the new law does not in itself 
appropriate money for school lunch ex- 
penditures, it does permanently authorize 
such appropriations, without the necessity 
of passing a new school lunch bill every 
year. 

No limit is set on the amount of money 
which may be appropriated to defray food 
costs but not more than $10,000,000 may 
be spent annually for equipment. 
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For school lunch expenditures during 
the coming year, Congress has appro} ™ 
priated $75,000,000. This is considerably 
above the $57,500,000 of Federal funds 
expended on the school-lunch prograft 
during the past school year. Out of tht 
current appropriation, up to $10,000,00} 
may be given to schools for purchase @ 
school lunch equipment, such as refriget 
ators or stoves. This is the first time that 
Federal funds have been provided for such 
purchases. 

While $10,000,000 is a small amount 
compared to the vast need of thousands d 

















school-lunch projects for everything from 






dish washing machines to pressure cook 





ers, still it will help that much. It ma 
enable some schools which have bett 
barred by the initial expense of buying 
equipment to start serving lunches. Ma} Wrong y 
others will be able to expand and improwg Wate s 
their facilities. 
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With this additional aid and the grow- 
ing recognition by parents and school 
administrators of the importance of school 
lunch in developing stronger, better edu- 
cated citizens, it is expected that the 
>} program will expand to reach 8,600,000 
boys and girls in 48,000 schools in the 
S| coming school year. That is considerably 
more than the some 7,000,000 children in 
44,000 schools who participated in the 
school lunch program during the 1945-46 
session. 
How will the new school-lunch program 
7} work is the question facing the increasing 
ae number of communities which want their 
boys and girls to share in the benefits of 
midday, federally aided school-lunch. 
Intent of the National School Lunch 
‘}Act is to give to the States the primary 
|| responsibility for developing their own 
school-lunch programs. This means that 
State departments of education will head 
up the program next year in all States 
where it is legally permitted for them to 
' dispense Federal funds. 
"} If State law prohibits the Department 
of Education from disbursing grants-in- 
aid from the Federal Government, the 
Governor will name another agency to 
‘handle the program for them. In States 
‘}where the Department of Education can- 
T}aot handle funds for private schools, the 
“| United States Department of Agriculture 
through its State office of the Production 
f and Marketing Administration will work 
directly with these schools. After 1948, 
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the law requires the State departments of 
education must assume responsibility for 
directing the program in all States. 

Another concern of school-lunch spon- 
sors is: How much and what kind of help 
does the Government provide? 

For every dollar of Federal funds granted 
to the States, the law requires that the 
State must spend a dollar. In matching 
the Federal grants, food and labor supplied 
by the schools may be counted, however. 
Also in those States where the average 
income is below the national income, the 
dollar-for-dollar requirement for matching 
Federal grants is proportionally decreased. 
If later in the year it becomes apparent 
that any State will not use its share of 
Federal school-lunch funds, the amount of 
this surplus may be redivided among the 
other States. 

The dollar-for-dollar rule will apply 
next year and through 1950. After that 
time the State contribution will have to 
be greater if Federal funds are received. 

Money is divided among the States on 
the basis of the number of school children. 
That is, children between the ages of 5 and 
17, inclusive. 

Except for the $10,000,000 which may 
be spent for approved purchases of equip- 
ment, all the money granted to the States 
must be spent for food. No money is 
allowed the States for administrative 


expenses, and administrative expenditures 
by the United States Department of Agri- 
culture are limited to 3% percent of the 


_. Bee 








total school-lunch appropriation in any 
given year. 

How much a school can collect for food 
is determined by the number and type of 
meals served. The maximum reimburse- 
ment is the same as it was during the last 
school year: 9 cents for each type A meal 
served; 6 cents for a type B lunch; and 2 
cents for the type C lunch. 

Standards have been set up for these 
various types of meals by the Department 
of Agriculture to guarantee that pupils 
will receive good, nourishing meals—and 
no school may receive reimbursement 
unless it conforms to these standards. 

Requirement for the type A lunch is 
that it must be a complete lunch, sufficient 
to provide one-third to one-half of the 
child’s daily food needs. Five musts of 
the type A meal are: 

1. One-half pint of whole milk to 
drink. 

2. Two ounces of meat, poultry, 
cheese, or fish, or one egg, or one-half 
cup of dry peas, beans, or soybeans, or 
4 tablespoons of peanut butter. 

3. Three-fourths of a cup of vegetables 
or fruit. 

4. One or more portions of bread or 
muffins or other hot bread made of whole 
grain cereal or enriched flour. 

5. Two teaspoons of butter or fortified 
oleomargarine. 

Maximum reimbursement for this type 
of lunch is 9 cents. 
























Right way: A complete midday lunch helps school children grow in mind and body. 
Records show improvement in attendance and grades after school lunch has been started. 
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In schools where cooking facilities are 
limited and where the meal may be sup- 
plemented by food brought from home, the 
type B lunch may be more practicable. 
This consists of: Soup, stew, salad, or other 
combination dish and some sort of bread 
and a teaspoon of butter or fortified oleo- 
margarine and a half pint of milk to drink; 
or a sandwich containing at least 1 ounce 
of meat, poultry, fish, or cheese, or one- 
half egg, or 2 tablespoons of peanut butter 
and 1 teaspoon of butter or fortified oleo- 
margarine. One-half cup of vegetables or 
fruit or a mixture of both and one-half 
pint of whole milk must be served with 
this lunch. Six cents is top payment for 
either of these lunches. 

For the type C lunch, the requirement is 
one-half pint of whole milk served as a 
beverage. Two cents is allowable for a 
half-pint of milk. 

While no meal is considered complete 
without milk to drink, in cases where 
fresh milk cannot be obtained, application 
for reimbursement will still receive con- 
sideration. Maximum reimbursement will 
be 2 cents less, however, than for a com- 
parable meal with milk. 


Other Standards 


Besides calling for the maintenance of 
nutritional standards, the law sets up other 
standards. The United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is responsible for 
seeing that these standards are maintained. 

No pupil may be discriminated against 
for his inability to pay for the lunch, for 
one thing. This means that children who 
are given free lunches are not seated 


separately from the other children nor is ' 


any other distinction made. 

Purchases of school-lunch equipment 
must be approved in advance for the school 
to be eligible for reimbursement. This is 
to make sure that Federal funds are wisely 
invested—that the equipment is needed 
and that it is bought at a fair price. 

Schools are also expected to use abun- 
dant foods as far as practicable. This 
provision in the National School Lunch 
Act is calculated to help avoid waste of 
good food. Now that there are acute 
shortages of many foods needed for famine 
relief, there is added reason for featuring 
locally abundant foods. Besides, it is 
thrifty to buy foods when they are plenti- 
ful and lower in price. 

To help the schools make the best use 
of plentiful foods, the United States 
Department of Agriculture supplies spon- 
sors of lunch programs with lists of 


_ 


abundant foods and menu suggestions. 

Looking toward the future, when the 
big overseas demand for food will in- 
evitably fall off, Congress has recognized, 
in the School Lunch Act, the importance 
of building up domestic consumption of 
good foods. Farmers are set to go on 
producing at a rate of about a third above 
prewar. If America’s 135 million citizens 
all get all the good food they need, 
farmers will not have any trouble 
marketing their crops. But if consump- 
tion drops back to prewar levels the stage 
will be set for an agricultural depression. 
That must not happen. A farm depression 
would not only ruin thousands of farm 
families but hit city workers too. 


Setting Up a School-lunch Program 


There is reason aplenty for school 
lunches. But how do you go about setting 
up a lunch program in your school? 

Obviously that will vary according to 
State law. As this article is being writ- 
ten, many States are waiting rulings as to 
whether or not their Departments of Edu- 
cation can legally handle Federal school- 
lunch funds. This. situation should be 
cleared up by the time school bells ring, 
however. Meanwhile sponsors of school- 
lunch programs are advised to contact 
either their State Board of Education or 
the Production and Marketing Administra- 
tion offices in their State for the last 
minute word on the local school lunch 
set-up. 


Opportunity for Progress 


All in all, the new National School 
Lunch Act opens up to schools of the 
country. opportunity to build a stronger 
school-lunch system and a_ stronger 
America. 

Reports from the field show that a con- 
tinually increasing number of communities 
want to take advantage of this opportu- 
nity. During the 11 years since the 
Federal school-lunch program was started 
in a small way with gifts of surplus food, 
the program has proved its worth. 

Pupils who have received school lunches 
have gained in health and improved in 
scholarship. Absence due to illness has 
been cut down in many cases. Many 
pupils have learned good eating habits— 
and have taken the practical lessons they 
learned about good nutrition home to 
their parents. 

Truly, the school lunch bell is ringing 
out good news. 


Back to school. 





Health and learning go hand in hand 
Does your school provide school lunches 
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These boys and girl 
deserve the best in school lunches. 


Good school lunches make stronger, hap 
pier brighter pupils—cut down absenteeis 
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It was a gala day when the S. S. Hatties- 
burg Victory recently cleared Gulfport, 
Miss., for Greece with 810 head of live- 
stock on board. Bands played and a crowd 
of 2,000 persons cheered on its way this 

At frst contingent of 1,680 gift animals con- 
+ tributed to UNRRA from the farms and 
> towns of the State. The Governor made 
the presentation to UNRRA officials. 
Saem 9’) Aboard the ship were Mississippi high 

Memb! Sool and college boys accompanied by a 
county agent who signed on to take care 
of the cargo of 780 dairy cows and heifers, 
ll bulls, 4 mules, and 19 horses. 

These cattle given by the people of 
} Mississippi represent the first effort on the 
part of a whole State to make such a 
contribution for the rehabilitation of a 
Wat-torn country. Two-thirds of the cat- 
tle were donated by farm families and one- 
third purchased by contributed funds. 
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| Mississippi's Gift to Greece 

















The dairy cattle donated by Mississip- 
pians are grade jersey heifers, cows and 
bulls, selected for their milk-giving quali- 
ties and stamina. No meat animals are 
being sent. All heifers and cows have 
been bred and each animal was tested and 
found free of TB and Bangs disease. 

The animals will be distributed by the 
Greek Government to needy farm families 
entirely bereft of dairy and draft stock. 
The Mississippi cattle, mules and horses 
carry a rubber plastic tag showing the 
name and address of the donor. This will 
serve as a souvenir for the recipient fami- 
lies, and *‘ help develop good will between 
the peoples of Mississippi and Greece.” 

A few days later a second ship loaded 
the remainder of the 1,680 head that will 
play a real part in building the devastated 
farms and families of Greece. 








Community Attack on Hay Fever 


These are the days when hay fever takes 
its highest toll among the 3,000,000 Amer- 
icans who annually suffer its harassing irri- 
tations. Sixty-five percent of the suffferers 
are affected from late August until frost. 
Of these autumnal cases the Department 
of Agriculture says 90 percent are caused 
by the wind-borne pollen of ragweed. 

As malaria can be prevented by draining 
swamps and removing the breeding ground 
of the germ carrying mosquito, so, some 
of the hay fever suffering can be reduced 
by programs aimed to prevent ragweed 
from blooming and forming and delivering 
its unpopular pollen. 

Pollen can be reduced by well-organized 
efforts of individuals, towns, and cities. 
A concentrated attack can be made by 
cutting the plant twice each year, first 
just before the flowers develop on the low- 
growing branches that shoot out after the 
first cutting. If the pollen has formed, 
the plants, if possible, should be burned. 

Much of this can be done by towns 
through getting rid of the weed along 
highways and vacant lots. Gardeners can 
do it by more careful cultivation of their 
plots. When ragweed is growing in gar- 
dens with cultivated plants the weed 
should be cut below the surface of the soil 
each time new plants come up from seed 
already in the ground. 

In country districts or towns surrounded 
by grain fields the pollen becomes more 
difficult, for dust blown by the wind has 
no respect for the city limits. Here coop- 
eration of the surrounding countryside is 
necessary to cut down the amount of 
pollen. Although this action cannot 
eliminate pollen from the entire regions, 
a successful program of control can relieve 
much suffering, as the Public Health 
Service reports that persons with low sus- 
ceptibility suffer from hay fever only at 
times when pollen is abundant in the air. 

Control of ragweed in the country is 
more difficult and expensive but it can be 
reduced by tried methods that are in line 
with the best farming practices. 
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Pleasant Dreams 


No pleasant dreams for the fat man 
who buys oversized pajamas only to find 
that they were made for Mr. Thin Man. 
And think of the nightmarish experience 
of the little fellow who buys small size 
sleeping togs for his college reunion only 
to discover too late that they swallow 
him up. 

It is to avoid nightmarish experiences 
such as these and make happier customers 


that the pajama manufacturing industry 
has gotten together with the Bureau of 
Standards to agree on minimum commer- 
cial standards for pajama sizes. 


Acceptance of the standard by manu- 
facturers is not compulsory but it has 
been endorsed by National Association of 
Shirt and Pajama Manufacturers. Manu- 
facturers conforming to the new standard 
are advised to attach a label: 


The manufacturer guarantees this gar- 
ment to have been made to measurements 
which are in accordance with Commercial 
Standard CS15-46 as issued by the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards of the United 
States Department of Commerce. Or more 
briefly : Size conforms to CS15-46. 


One Act Play 


The Promise, a one act play about 
famine relief, would make an excellent 
addition to any school or civic program on 
food sharing. Simple setting. Three 
characters. Free from The American 
Theatre Wing, War Service, Inc., 730 
Fifth Ave., New York 19, N. Y. 


How Rich Are You? 


How much ready money do American 
families have? 

Not nearly so much—by and large— 
as you would naturally expect, judging 
from the record total of wartime savings 
accumulated in Government bonds, sav- 
ings accounts, and checking accounts. 

Over half the households of the country 
who pool their income for major expenses 
have less than $500 in liquid assets saved. 
And one-fourth of the households report 
no savings in the form of bonds, savings 
accounts, or checking accounts. This was 
revealed by a recent survey which the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics con- 
ducted for the Federal Reserve Board. 

How come, then total savings are so 
high and the average holdings by all 
household spending units is $1,748? 

It is the way the savings are distributed, 
with a few households having the larger 
part of the money. For instance, the 
upper 10 percent holds 60 percent of the 
bonds, savings accounts, and checking 
accounts. 
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Compliments of Haile Selassie 


Coffee from Ethiopia made its debut 
recently in Washington after a sample was 
flown there on a TWA plane at the in- 
stance of Emperor Haile Selassie. Though 
coffee has been grown in Ethiopia for 
about 500 years, few Americans have 
tasted it. The Emperor hopes to develop 
coffee as a major export from his small 
kingdom, so sent the coffee with the 
object of building up an American demand. 

Food editors who sampled the coffee 
reported that it had a strong, good 


flavor, similar to Arabian Mocha which # 


is popular as an after-dinner demitasse. 
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Farmer’s Share 


The farmer’s share of the consume 
food dollar during April this year was 
cents. That is a penny less than the § 
cent share which farmers got during th 
five preceding months, November throug 
March, 1946. Higher retail prices f 
food and lower prices received by farme 
for their produce during April accountg 
for this drop in the farmer’s share of 
consumer’s food dollar. 

That is the average for all foods so 
When meat products are sold, for instang 
the farmer’s share is 77 percent. From] 
can of corn, on the other hand, it is onl 
19 percent and for spinach 43 percen 
For the grain and other ingredients th 
go into bakery products, the farmer g¢ 
25 percent of what the housewife pays, 


Furniture Advice 


If you have an old easy chair, keep a 
enjoying it for the present instead 
trading it in on anew model. That is 
advice of Civilian Production Administ 
tion, based on short supplies and bf 
demand for new furniture. 

Owing to lumber and steel shortage 
furniture production is still low compaft 
to prewar. To furnish the 2,700,0 
homes scheduled under the veteran 
housing program for 1946 and 1947 alo 
would take the entire output of the furt 
ture industry for the next 2 years. Mf 
this reason families who already ha 
furniture are urged to postpone unnecg 
sary purchases to give veterans a chaf 
to furnish their homes. 





LISTEN TO CONSUMER TIME 


Every Saturday—Coast to Coast 
over N.B.C. 11:15 a. m. EST 
11:15 a. m. CST 
10:15 a. m. MST 
9:15 a. m. PST 
Dramatizations, interviews, questions and ansW 


on consumer problems. Tune in. 
Brought to you by the 
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